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IT  may  be  neceffary  to  inform  the  Reader 
that  this  Treatife  was  written  two 
years  agoy  and  that  the  References  to  fome 
Books  and  Cafes  which  are  occafionally 
mentioned ,  muf  be  accommodated  to  that 
■ Time ,  The  Author ,  however ,  hath  had  no 
Reafon  fnce  to  alter  his  Sentiments  upon  this 
Subject ;  he  can  fafely  affirm  that  every 
Days  Experience  corroborates  the  Truth 
of  them, 

Brijiol ,  June  i,  1775. 
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ENQUIRY 

INTO  THE 

>  l  •-  •<  -  t  •  t  -■  .  I 

<  U  ?  • 

PROPRIETY  of  BLOOD-LETTING 


CONSUMPTIONS. 

r 

EVERY  part  of  the  practice  of 
phyfic  fhould  be  examined  with 
care  and  attention,  and  every  mode  of 
healing  fhould  be  often  and  fuccefsfully 
tried  before  it  gains  univerfal  approba« 
bation.  The  importance  of  experience 
is  fo  great,  that  the  belt  phyficians  are 
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fond  of  availing  themfelves  of  it.  But 
an  experience  which  is  ill-founded,  and 
never  contributes  to  a  cure,  is  the  moft 
pernicious  principle  which  can  direct  a 
practitioner,  becaufe  he  knows  not  how 
to  amend  his  errors,  and  from  what 
fources  a  good  practice  is  to  be  derived. 
Every  man,  therefore,  who  pretends  to 
medical  knowledge,  fhould  not  be  di¬ 
rected  by  faCts  alone,  as  they  are  fimply 
prefented  to  him,  but  fhould  be  able  to 
account  for  them  all  as  they  happen, 
to  reafon  upon  them  with  clearnefs  and 
precifion,  and  confirm  the  ftrong  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  fenfes,  by  the  bed;  efforts 
of  his  judgment. 

There  is  no  diforder  hardly  fo  com¬ 
mon  and  fo  fatal  in  its  confequences  as 
the  confumption.  It  is  reputed  a  cha- 
radteriftic  of  this  country  and  climate. 
And  this  city  is  not  only  the  refort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  is  peculiarly  productive  of  it 
itfelf.  The  phyficians  then  who  are 

fettled 
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fettled  here  have  every  opportunity  of 
examining  into  its  nature,  of  furveying 
its  progrefs  through  the  feveral  ftages 
which  belong  to  it,  and  inveftigating  all 
the  caufes  from  which  it  may  arife. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  cures  are  per¬ 
formed,  it  is  prefumed  they  muft  be  done 
in  a  judicious  and  mafterJy  manner,  but 
alas !  the  difeafe  is  deemed  almoft  in¬ 
curable,  and  no  other  remedies  but  pal¬ 
liative  ones  are  adopted,  by  which  in¬ 
deed  the  poor  patient  meets  his  diffolu- 
tion  with  tranquility  and  calmnefs,  but 
can  never  gratify  the  defire  of  prolong¬ 
ing  a  life  formed  to  be  ufeful,  and  con- 
tnbuung  his  mite  to  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind,  Shall  we  then  fay  that  this  is 
owing  to  miftaken  views  of  the  diforder, 
or  agree  with  the  generality  in  con¬ 
demning  fo  many  innocent  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  If  indeed  we  appeal  to  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  cafe,  we  fhall  find  no  aid 
from  that  quarter,  for  that  will  feldom 
acquaint  us  with  any  real  cures.  And 
if  we  try  the  teft  of  reafon,  fhe  will 
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give  us  no  aid,  becaufe  we  have  de¬ 
ferred  her  long  ago,  and  trailed  to  an 
experience  which  hath  deceived  us. 
Happy  indeed  Ihould  I  be,  if  by  draw¬ 
ing  mens  attention  from  a  method  winch 
has  fo  long  been  unfuccefsful,  I  Ihould 
direct  them  to  think  of  a  new  one  which 
may  be  influenced  by  reafon,  if  it  will 
not  Hand  the  tell  of  experiment.  At 
Jeaft  I  think  it  will  have  a  better  foun¬ 
dation  than  the  prefent,  which  can  be 
fupported  neither  by  the  one  nor  the 
other.— -In  order  to  do  this  as  effedtually 
as  poflible,  I  paved  the  way  to  it  laid 
year  by  publilhing  a  fet  of  Aphorifms 
upon  this  fubjedt,  in  which  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  fcveral  .authors  who.  have 
given  us  their  lentiments  upon  it,  are 
feledted  and  arranged  in  a  fyllematic 
manner.  The  refult,  however,  of  what 
they  have  done,  hath  amounted  only  to 
what  we  have  reprefented— A  judicious 
method  of  palliating  the  diltrefsful 
fymptoms  with  which  this  difeafe  is 

accompanied.  But  let  not  this  intimi- 

date 
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date  us  from  purfuing  the  caufe  in  a 
different  manner.  Let  us  ere^t  the  tri- 
bunal  of  Reafon,  and  bring  the  feveral 
methods  of  cure  which  have  been  already 
adopted  to  her  bar. 

Now  the  firfl  which  offers  is  that  of 

W I  {  r  :  y  4  i  Jt  -  T  v  •  - w 

Blood-letting ;  and  this  is  fuppofed  to 
be  indicated  by  the  hardnefs  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulfe,  by  evident  marks 
of  inflammation  and  fever  confequen* 
upon  it,  and  by  a  fhort  and  oppreffed 
breathing,  which  requires  the  lungs  to 
be  relieved  from  the  load  with  which  it 

1  i  .L  ■  ,  *  f  *  *•*  S'* 

is  fuppofed  to  be  overwhelmed.  To 
examine  this  affair  more  accurately,  we 
fhall  firfl  enquire  what  is  the  ufe  and 
intention  of  this  evacuation,  and  then 
what  is  the  difeafe  which  requires  to  be 
relieved  by  it. 

The  human  body  is  a  machine  which 
is  made  up  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fluids 
and  folids,  each  contributing  to  the  flip- 
port,  maintenance  and  proper  regulation 

of 
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of  the  other.  Whilft  a  due  equilibrium 
then  is  preferved  between  them,  the  body 
we  may  fay  is  in  perfect  health;  but 
whenever  a  deviation  is  made  from  it 
(and  fuch  a  deviation  is  often  made  by  a 
variety  of  external  accidents)  then  fick- 
nefs  or  difeafe  of  various  kinds  will  ob¬ 
tain.  Whenever  the  fluids  prevail  in 
too  large  a  quantity,  they  will  not  only 
offend  by  this  redundancy,  but  they  will 
become  of  a  different  nature  from  their 
original  conftitution,  and  the  folids  like- 
wife  will  be  weakened,  and  become  unfit 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  fyftem.  When 
the  folids  too  are  debilitated,  let  the 
caufe  be  what  it  will,  they  will  not  ad: 
in  that  vigorous  and  juft  manner  to  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  will  be  that  the  fluids 
will  increafe  in  their  quantity,  or  become 
offenfive  in  their  nature — Whenever  the 
former  of  thefe  ftates  obtain,  viz.  that 
the  fluids  offend  by  quantity,  then  it  is 
neceffary  that  fome  evacuation  ftiould 
take  place,  and  reafon  juftifies  this  prac¬ 
tice  ; 
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tice  5  becaufe  that  it  relieves  the  folids 
from  that  great  labour  which  they  muft 
undergo  in  reftoring  the  fluids  to  their 
proper  proportion,  if  we  were  to  dired 
all  our  attention  immediately  to  them. 
The  fame  obfervation  will  not  hold  good, 
however,  where  the  fluids  offend  by  an 
alteration  in  their  nature.  And  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  is  to  be  derived  from  a  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  fluids.  They  are  of 
a  very  heterogeneous  nature,  and  their 
alteration  may  proceed  from  an  unjuft 
reparation  of  fome  parts  which  may  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  reft,  rather  than  from  any 
new  matter  which  may  be  added  from 
external  caufes.  The  bufinefs  of  the 
phyfician  then  in  this  cafe  is  to  enable 
the  folids  by  a  reftoration  of  their  native 
power,  to  ad  upon  the  fluids  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  will  deftroy  this  unequal  re¬ 
paration  of  their  contents. 

But  to  return  to  the  cafe  of  redun¬ 
dancy.  Where  it  prevails  in  too  great 
a  degree,  the  folids  do  not  always  find 

any 
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any  violent  effects  in  their  fubftance  front 
it,  unlefs  where  a  defedt  in  them  is  the 
immediate  caufe  from  which  it  proceeds. 
But  their  action  will  always  be  influenced 
by  it,  becaufe  they  have  a  greater  volume 
to  adt  upon,  and  therefore  a  greater  force 
is  required  to  circulate  the  fluids  properly. 
If  this  fliould  not  happen,  indeed  the 
body  muff:  foon  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  of  fluids,  and  no  remedy  could  be 
adminiftered  fpeedy  enough  for  relief. 
This  increafed  adtion,  however,  tends, 
though  in  a  gradual  manner,  to  induce 
more  and  mote  debility,  and  at  length 
no  longer  able  to  fuftain  the  combat,  the 
folids  are  obliged  to  decline  it  through 
neceffity,  and  lofe  their  whole  power  of 
adtion.  The  confequence  of  which  is 
the  moft  dreadful  event  which  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  human  frame.  If  the  fluids 
of  the  human  body  by  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  diftrels  and  debilitate  the  force  of 
the  folids,  they  will  have  the  fame 


eflfedt  when  they  circulate  in  too  imall  a 
proportion.  This,  perhaps,  is  more  ea- 
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fily  to  be  explained  than  the  former. 
There  is  a  power  or  force  in  the  animal 
machine  which  always  difpofes  it  to  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  this  power  in  this  differ  tat  ion,  but 
we  may  juft  hint  that  we  mean  by  it  the 
nervous  influence,  or  that  fentient  prin¬ 
ciple  which  derives  its  origin  from  the 
brain,  and  is  extended  through  the 
whole  fyftem.  If  this  force  be  exercifed 
in  too  great  a  degree,  it  will  always  oc- 
cafton  debility,  becaufe  it  is  the  fource 
of  all  adtion  in  the  body.  This  was 
alluded  to  before,  where  too  great  a 
plenitude  obtained.  It  is  equally  evident 
in  this  cafe  of  too  great  a  deficiency  of 
the  fluids.  To  explain  it,  however,  it  is 
neceffary  to  inquire  into  the  manner  by 
which  the  folids  always  adt  upon  the 
fluids  in  their  circulation.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  done  by  means  of  a  contradlion  of 
hollow  veffels.  Now  if  it  be  neceffary 
to  pufii  forward  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fluid  through  fuch  veffels,  which  for 
want  of  it  are  apt  to  collapfe,  the  con- 
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tradion  muft  be  very  confiderable  to  pef^* 
form  it,  and  which  will  require  a  greater 
force,  and  of  confequence  a  greater  ex^ 
pence  of  the  nervous  power.  And  be- 
fldes  this,  at  the  fame  time  the  proper 
fupply  by  which  the  nervous  fyftem  is 
fupported  is  prevented.*  There  is  no 
neceflity,  however,  to  appeal  to  any  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  animal  ceconomy  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  lofs  of  the  fluids  will  be 
attended  with  any  degree  of  debility.  It 
Is  the  foie  means  almoft  by  which  we 
deprive  brute  animals  of  their  lives,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  too  many  likewife  of  the 
human  fpecies  have  been  facrificed  in  the 
fame  way  to  the  prejudices  of  cuftom* 
and  the  prefumption  of  ignorance. 

Blood-letting  is  that  evacuation  which 
is  moft  eafily  performed,  and  which  ap¬ 
plies  mofi:  immediately  to  the  vital  power. 
Whenever  therefore  we  are  certain  of  too 
great  a  redundancy  of  the  natural  fluids, 
which  we  may  now  call  the  blood,  it  is 

the 

*  Vide  Macbride’s  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Phy~ 
fic,  p.  73.; 
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remedy  which  naturally  preferits  itfelf  to 
us.  There  are  certain  marks  too  by 
which  we  may  judge  of  this  plenitude; 
nature  hath  not  left  us  without  a  guide 
in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence.  Thefe 
marks  are  reputed  great  fullnefs  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  heat  over  the  whole 
body,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  rednefs  of 
the  eyes,  inability  to  motion,  and  often 
violent  pains  either  univerfally,  or  in 
fome  particular  part.  There  is  another 
mark  too  which  is  taken  from  the  blood 
itfelf,  which  is  called  a  buff*  or  fize,  a 
part  of  the  blood  feparated  from  the  reft 
fwimming  upon  the  top  in  form  of  a 
white  cruft.  We  may  difpute,  however, 
that  this  is  a  mark  of  too  great  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  the  fluids.  It  may  be  confe- 
quent  indeed  upon  that  violent  action  of 
the  folids  which  is  induced  by  this  ple¬ 
nitude,  but  is  no  fign  of  its  exiftence, 
for  it  remains  a  long  time  after  this  has 
been  deftroyed. — The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  many  of 
the  other  figns,  fuch  as  pain,  heat,  red- 

C  2  nefs 
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jxefs  of  the  eyes,  &c.  all  which  betray 
the  too  great  action  of  the  veflels,  but 
have  no  exiftence  till  that  action  hath 
taken  place.  The  principal  figns  ox 
plethora  or  plenitude  then  are,  the  heavi- 
nefs  of  the  head,  which  is  generally  at¬ 
tendant  upon  it,  and  the  fullnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  which  is  its  conftant  fign—But 
what  fhall  w.e  fay  to  a  laborious  refpira- 
tion.  The  lungs  circulate  an  equal 
quantity  of  blood  with  the  reft  of  the 
body  -3  whatever  therefore  increafes  the 
volume  of  this  fluid,  muft  interfere, 
one  might  think,  with  refpiration,  which 
is  their  aCtion — But  we  do  not  find  this 
always  to  be  the  cafe,  and  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  it  perhaps  from  the  foft  texture 
of  the  lungs,  which  will  allow  its  fibres 
to  be  ftretched  without  any  great  excite¬ 
ment  to  contraction.  Whenever  it  arifes 
to  a  great  degree,  they  are  violently  af¬ 
fected,  and  blood-letting  is  immediately 
required  to  give  relief.  But  refpiration 
is  often  laborious  from  other  affeCtions  of 
the  lungs,  or  when  the  plenitude  of  fluid 

is 
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(confined  to  their  fubftance.  We  are  not 
to  confider  it  then  as  an  abfolute  mark 
of  redundancy,  but  to  take  many  other 
circumftances  into  the  account  before  we 
determine  to  ufe  that  evacuation  which  is 
of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  animal 
fyflem. 

There  have  been  many  and  violent 
difputes  long  ere  this  upon  the  propriety 
of  bleeding  in  almoft  all  cafes.  And 
mankind  have  often  been  lb  much  fwayed 
by  prejudice  and  an  ill-founded  theory, 
as  to  vindicate,  with  the  utmoft  viru¬ 
lence,  both  the  univerfal  practice  of  it, 
and  the  general  abilaining  from  its  ufe. 
And  \vhilft  on  one  fide  it  hath  been  ad- 
vanced,  that  more  people  have  been 
drowned  in  their  own  blood  than  in  the 

C  i  t 

ocean — on  the  other  fide  it  hath  been 
alledged,  that  more  have  been  deflxoyed 
by  the  lancet  than  by  the  fword.  That 
candour  and  liberality  of  fentiment  which 
fhould  influence  every  man  in  the  invefti- 
cation  of  the  truth,  will  enable  him  to 

fee 


fee  the  errors  of  thefe  violent  partisans. 
He  will  adopt  for  his  guide  the  exercife 
of  his  rational  faculties,  and  he  will  lay 
down  fuch  marks  for  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  this  evacuation,  as  his  own 
reafon  or  experience,  and  the  reafon  and 
experience  of  all  wife  men  before  him 
have  pointed  out  to  his  view.  It  is  no 
trifling  matter,  the  lives  of  thoufands  may 

depend  on  an  inaccuracy  of  judgement. 
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What  cruelty  mull  it  be  then  to  lay 
down  a  rule  which  lhall  incapacitate  our 
judgement  from  its  proper  exercife.  We 
have  feen  that  great  debility  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  too  great  a  plenitude,  or  too 
great  a  deficiency  of  animal  fluid.  An 
excefs  then  in  either  of  the  extremes  we 
mentioned,  mull  be  attended  with  very 
fatal  confequences.  The  judgment  of  a 
phyfician  is  required  to  eftablifh  that  juft 
equilibrium  upon  which  health  and 
fafety  depends.  And  indeed  it  is  of  fo 
much  confequence,  that  no  trifling  judg¬ 
ment  fliould  be  entr ufted  with  it.  The 

beft 
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beft  phyficians  may  err  in  this  refpedt* 
And  none  but  good  phyficians,  and  very 
able  practitioners,  fhould  ever  prefide  over 
the  direction  of  the  lancet* 

If  we  were  to  examine  into  the  hiflory 
of  medical  cafes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  this  time,  we  fhould  find 
perhaps  that  more  injury  than  advantage 
hath  been  fuftained  by  bleeding.  And 
the  reafon  of  this  is,  that  fo  eafy  a  re¬ 
medy  has  been  taken  up  by  practitioners 
of  all  underftandings,  and  has  been  made 
more  the  inftrument  of  ignorance  and 
craft,  than  of  found  judgment  and  ho- 
neft  endeavours  to  do  good.  For  even 
in  thofe  cafes  where  evident  marks  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  Indicate  its  ufe,  other 
circumfiances  of  great  confequence  to 
the  conflitution  will  prohibit  it.  From 
thefe  marks  indeed  we  can  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  this  evacuation  with  regard 
to  the  part  which  is  immediately  affected. 
But  there  may  be  fuch  a  general  weaknefs 
of  the  whole  fyftem  as  would  endanger 

the 
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the  life  of  the  patient,  if  fuch  a  practice 
were  to  be  put  in  execution.  In  fuch  £ 
cafe  we  are  to  run  the  rifque  of  inducing 
fome  further  difeafe,  rather  than  by  alle-* 
viating  the  prefent  fymptorns,  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  immediate  diffolution.  I  believe 
it  often  happens  more  frequently  indeed 
than  is  fufpedted— -That  to  cure  a  dil- 
order  we  deftroy  the  patient;  fo  dan-* 
gerous  is  it  to  confide  only  in  the  relief 
of  a  few  prevailing  fymptorns.  This 
weaknefs  too  is  a  very  fallacious  fign,  fof 
it  may  arife  from,  and  indeed  often  does 
accompany  that  ftate  of  the  conftitution 
where  the  molt  copious  bleeding  is  re- 
quired,  whilft  at  other  times  it  is  a  mark 
by  which  we  are  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid 
this  evacuation.  Notwithftanding  this 
fome  people  will  tell  you,  that  the  indi¬ 
cations  for  blood-letting  are  extremely 
plain  and  eafy,  and  that  very  little  judg¬ 
ment  is  required  to  determine  either  the 
time  for  performing  it,  or  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  is  to  be  taken  away.- 
They  will  fay  that  it.  is  always  neceflary 

in 
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m  the  beginning  of  inflammatory  fevers, 
by  which  they  mean  fevers  accompanied 
with  a  hard  full  pulfe,  &c.  that  fo  much 
is  to  be  taken  away  as  to  procure  faint¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  is  to  be  repeated  as  often 
as  any  fize  or  white  cruft:  is  to  be  feen  on 
the  furface  of  the  blood — I  will  not  fay 
that  fuch  practitioners  have  no  better 
fuccefs  than  their  neighbours,  but  this  I 
will  maintain,  that  many  perfons  have 
been  relieved  where  no  fuch  method  hath 
been  purfued,  and  where  it  is  moft  pro-* 
bable  they  would  foon  have  yielded  to 
their  fate  had  they  been  treated  in  fuch 
an  Herculean  manner.  I  will  not  fay 
but  that  it  may  be  fometimes  necefiary 
to  take  away  a  large  quantity  of  blood, 
but  then  it  fhould  be  done  with  the 
greateft  difcretion,  and  after  the  ma¬ 
tured:  judgement  upon  the  cafe. — There 
can  be  nothing  more  precarious  than  the 
rules  relating  to  the  fize  or  buff  upon 
the  furface  of  the  blood ;  till  of  late  we 
did  not  know  any  thing  of  its  nature, 
and  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
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the  ingenious  Mr.  Hewfon,  to  arife  in 
confequence  oi  a  diflolution  of  that 
fluid,  rather  than  to  be  a  mark  of  its 
vifcidity  and  cohelion.  Betides,  this 
buff  will  remain  often  of  the  fame  thick- 
nefs  during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  and  till  every  diftreffing  fymptom 
is  removed,  if  wewrere  to  adhere  then 
to  fuch  a  rule,  we  thould  never  have  fi¬ 
nished  bleeding  till  by  this  injudicious 
practice  we  had  reduced  our  patient  to 
the  laft  extremity.  The  bell,  nay  the 
only  rule  which  I  think  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  with  regard  to  bleeding,  is  with  a 
clear  and  unprejudiced  judgment  to  watch 
every  fymptom  attendant  upon  a  difeafe, 
and  to  confider  the  powers  which  tend  to 
induce  debility,  and  the  influence  they 
have  over  the  conftitution.  If  upon  a 
contemplation  of  all  thefe  we  find  they 
have  not  eflentially  impaired  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine,  or  have  not  too  much  exerted  their 
adtion,  we  may  then  have  recourfe  to  that 
evacuation  which  will  procure  the  molt 
fpeedy  relief,  and  we  are  to  purfue  it  as 
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long  as  we  find  the  fymptoms  of  pleni¬ 
tude  are  urgent,  and  other  weakening 
powers  have  not  interfered  too  much  in 
producing  their  common  effeft.  It  is 
true  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
evacuation,  will  occafion  great  weaknefs, 
fuch  as  is  unavoidable  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  and  fuch  as  is  eafily  repaired. 
The  pulfe  will  generally  then  be  our  guide 
in  this  cafe,  but  it  will  fometimes  deceive 
us,  and  then  indeed  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  that  judgment  and  experience 
which  every  man  adopts  for  himfelf,  but 
has  no  expreflions  to  convey  to  another. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  propriety 
of  this  evacuation,  in  the  cafe  of  con- 

■Bok  r 

fumptions,  a  difeafe  fo  generally  fatal  to 
the  human  conftitution.  By  referring  to 
thofe  aphorifms  which  I  publiihed  laft 
fummer  upon  this  difeafe,  we  fhall  find 
that  in  the  ftage  which  entitles  it  to  this 
denomination,  when  the  body  begins  fen- 
fibly  to  decay,  that  it  conftantly  arifes 
from  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  which  by 
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feeding  the  blood  with  acrimonious  fti- 
mulating  matter,  occafions  an  undue  exer- 
cife  of  the  vital  powers,  and  excites  un¬ 
natural  evacuations ;  by  both  which  that 
.debility  is  induced  which  ends  at  laft  in 
the  mod:  deplorable  death— An  ulcer  al¬ 
ways  arifes  from  inflammation,  and  of 
confequence  may  depend  for  its  primary 
origin  on  an  univerfal  or  partial  plenitude 
of  the  fluids.  In  the  cafe  before  us  we 
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may  fuppofe  it  arifes  from  both,  univerfal 
in  being  dependent  on  a  ftoppage  of  per- 
fpiration,  which  returns  the  perfpirable 
matter  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  thus 
increafes  its  volume 5  and  partial  in  fixing 
in  the  lungs  or  pleura,  the  membrane 
which  furrounds  them,  and  there  produc¬ 
ing  all  its  direful  effects.  In  every  in¬ 
flammation  the  blood  is  puflied  into  fome 
veffels  which  are  not  capable  of  refifling 
the  force  with  which  it  is  urged  forwards 
by  the  vital  powers.  The  firfl:  ohjedt  then 
of  a  phyfician  who  meets  with  fuch  a  cafe, 
is  to  endeavour  to  drive  it  back  into  its1 
proper  channels,  and  to  calm  that  power 

in 
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in  the  vital  organs  by  which  it  is  driven; 
on  with  fuch  impetuofity— The  means  of 
effecting  this  purpofe  will  be  then  to 
empty  the  veffels  of  that  large  quantity  of 
fluids  they  contain,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  circulate  their  accuftomed  quantity 
with  eafe.  Here  then  blood-letting, 
with  the  care  and  precaution  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  will  be  abfolutely  ne^ 
ceffary.  But  an  inflammation  may  arife 

likewife  from  another  fource.  The  blood 
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may  not  only  be  injured  by  being  over¬ 
loaded  or  deprived  of  its  proper  propor¬ 
tion,  but  when  it  is  not  circulated  equally 
and  with  certain  powers  through  the 
fyftem,  it  feparates  into  a  number  of 
parts  which  were  concealed  in  the  general 
mafs,  and  thus  conftitutes  a  fluid  of  quite 
a  different  nature — whilft  thefe  diftincft 
parts  wander  about  in  the  general  circu¬ 
lation,  and  irritate  the  fibres  over  which 
they  pafs.  By  this  a  quicker  circulation 
is  produced,  the  refifting  power  of  fome 
veffels  is  not  able  to  fuflain  the  force  of 
it,  the  blood  is  driven  into  them,  and  an 

inflam- 
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inflammation  is  occafioncd.  This  may 
happen  too  where  there  is  no  general 
plenitude,  and  it  may  happen  where  there 
is,  and  fomething  of  this  kind  accom¬ 
panies  every  inflammation — Where  it 
arifes,  however,  without  a  plenitude  of 
the  fluids,  we  are  certainly  to  be  very 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the 
lancet;  not  that  it  is  abfolutely  to  be 
prohibited,  but  it  muft  be  confidered 
merely  as  a  palliative  remedy.  It  is  de- 
figned  in  this  cafe  to  enable  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  veffels  to  exert  their  proper  force 
over  fluids  which  are  forced  into  them. 
But  at  the  fame  time  it  weakens  the 
fyftem  in  general,  and  thus  takes  off 
from  the  original  power  which  the  folids 
have  of  circulating  the  fluids. — Where 
there  is  no  plenitude,  debility  muft  be 
always  induced  by  bleeding.  In  all  cafes 
therefore  where  acrimony  prevails,  this 
evacuation  will  be  injudicious,  and  mufl: 
be  admitted  as  fparingly  as  poffible.  It 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  natural  ftrength 
of  the  patient,  more  perhaps  than  upon 

any 
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any  fymptoms  which  accompany  the 
difeafe.  And  there  may  be  fome  of  fuch 
low  and  weak  habits  who  will  never  be 
relieved  by  it,  but  mull  always  fuffer 
from  its  ufe.  The  fame  obfervations 
will  hold  good,  whether  we  confider  the 
inflammations  to  arife  from  any  particu¬ 
lar  part  which  confines  the  blood  within 
itfelf,  or  whether  the  veffels  are  ruptured, 
and  pour  out  their  contents;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  a  general  plenitude 
will  feldom  occalion  a  rupture  of  the 
veffels ;  fome  degree  of  acrimony  mull  be 
added  to  produce  this  eftedl,  and  yet 
bleeding  is  generally  indicated,  becaufe 
as  there  mull  be  an  evacuation  of  blood, 
it  is  much  better  it  Ihould  be  in  a  place 
where  we  can  have  a  proper  command 
over  it,  than  in  that  lituation  where  it 
defies  all  the  affillance  we  would  wifh  to 
afford.  Where,  however,  great  acrimony 
prevails,  it  is  much  better  that  we  Ihould 
endeavour  to  flop  this  fpitting  of  blood  by 
the  lighter  flyptics  (for  it  will  not  bear  the 
moll  powerful  ones)  than  by  blood-letting 
induce  fuch  a  debility  as  is  not  eaflly 
recovered. 


An 
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An  ulcer  then  we  fee  is  always  pro-* 
duced  by  a  previous  inflammation,  but  in 
the  ftate  in  which  we  fee  it,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  deftroyed,  and  every  fymptom  of 
plenitude  removed.  It  is  now  a  difeafe 
which  depends  entirely  on  an  acrimony, 
introduced  into  the  blood  by  a  feparation 
of  its  conftituent  parts — -The  blood  poured 
into  vefiels  not  ufed  to  convey  it,  not  only 
by  ftagnation  but  the  violent  aftion  it  in-* 
duces  upon  the  folids  of  fuch  veflels,  if  it 
continue  in  them  any  length  of  time,  will 
undergo  thatdilfolution  which  is  common 
to  all  heterogeneous  fluids — We  have  not 
indeed  been  able  abfolutely  to  afcertain 
the  nature  of  that  fubftance,  which  is 
conftantly  the  product  of  an  inflammation; 
in  general  it  is  of  a  mild  nature  where  the 
blood  is  in  a  perfect  ftate  before,  and  the 
folids  are  enabled  to  ad:  with  vigour;  but 
where  the  body  is  previoufly  debilitated, 
and  the  fluids  are  in  an  acrimonious  ftate, 
there  a  fubftance  of  the  moft  ofFenflve  na¬ 
ture  is  produced,  and  which  when  ab- 
forbed  into  the  fyftem,  is  the  occafion  of 
all  the  dreadful  effects  we  fee  attendant 
on  a  conlumption.  We  derive  our  ideas 
<:  *  *  .  of 
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of  ulcers  in  general  from  what  are  the 
confequence  of  wounds  in  fome  external 
part  of  the  body ;  in  which  by  great  care 
and  affiduity,  though  not  always  without 
the  aid  of  internal  medicines,  the  Peruvian 
bark,  mercurials,  purgatives,  &c.  with  a 
bland  mild  diet,  we  bring  o;n  a  good  di- 
geftion,  which  means  the  production  of 
that  inoffenfive  fubftance  called  true  pus. 
An  ulcer  may  likewife  arife  in  an  external 
part  without  a  previous  wound  in  the 
flefh,  to  which  we  may  refemble  an  hae- 
moptoe,  or  fpitting  of  blood.  It  may  a- 
rife,  I  fay,  in  confequence  of  a  general 
plenitude,  when  the  fluid  is  forced  into  the 
external  fkin,  rather  than  into  any  inter¬ 
nal  part,  and  then  it  is  called  a  phlegmon 
or  abfcefs.  Here  too  when  the  body  is 
in  a  perfeCt  ftate  of  health,  a  laudable  or 
good  pus  will  be  produced,  and  being 
opened  with  a  knife  or  cauftie,  no  bad 
confequences  will  follow — If  the  matter 
produced  fhould  be  too  acrimonious,  and 
partake  of  a  different  nature,  we  muft 
then  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  remedies' 
Which  were  employed  in  thofe  ulcers  we 
mentioned  before.  If  an  abfcefs,  or,  in 

E  con- 
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eonfequence  of  it,  an  ulcer  iliould  arife 
in  any  internal  part  of  the  body,  and 
where  no  means  of  opening  it  can  be  made 
ufe  of,  we  are  to  endeavour  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  former  inftances  to  ren¬ 
der  the  digeftion  as  good  as  we  can,  and 
then  to  exude  it  through  the  pores  of  the 
fkin,  or  tranflate  it  to  fome  external  part, 
at  the  fame  time  taking  the  greateft  care 
of  the  part  which  is  injured,  and  apply¬ 
ing  thofe  peculiar  remedies  which  are 
appropriated  to  its  relief. 

We  fhall  fuppofe  that  an  abfcefs,  or  a 
wound,  arifes  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
lungs,  one  of  the  moft  tender  organs  <?^ 
the  human  frame,  and  then  it  forms  this 
difeafe  which  is  at  prefent  under  our  conr 
iideration.  We  are  to  enquire  then  whe¬ 
ther  blood-letting  is  a  means  of  relieving 
the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  from  the  in¬ 
juries  it  would  otherwife  fuftain,  and 
whether  that  relief  is  advifable  in  order 
to  reftore  the  health  of  a  confumptive 
perfon  ?  The  lungs,  it  is  well  known, 
circulates  in  a  given  time  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  as  the  reft  of  the  body.  The* 
greateft  part  of  their  fubfiftence  then  con- 

fifts 
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lifts  of  fluid,  which  in  one  beat  of  the 
pulfe  pafies  through  the  lungs,  and  in 
another  pafles  through  the  whole  fyftem 
of  blood-veftels ;  every  obftruftion  then 
which  arifes  in  them  muft  interrupt  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation  through  their 
fubftance,  and  occafion  very  foon  an  uni- 
verfal  affection  of  the  body.  Every,  di¬ 
minution  too  of  the  quantity  of  blood,  by 
whatever  means  occaftoned,  muft  influ¬ 
ence  the  circulation  through  the  lungs. 
Now  it  will  be  evident  that  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  a  ftate  of  inflammation,  but  even  dur¬ 
ing  every  period  of  a  confumption,  an 
obftrudtion  to  the  paflage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  will  be  occaftoned,  and 
blood-letting,  which  always  will  relieve 
fuch  an  effe<ft,  will  be  indicated.  This 
is  evident  too  to  experience.  There  is  not 
a  more  troublefome  fymptom  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  than  a  labo¬ 
rious  refpiration,  and  this  not  only  in  the 
ftage  of  inflammation,  but  long  after  that 
nath  been  removed,  and  even  when  the 
body  is  quite  exhaufted  and  worn  out. 
Blood-letting,  likewife,  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  hath  been 
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ufed  with  fuccefs  to  alleviate  this  fymp.- 
tom,  and  a  buff  hath  been  aim  oft  always 
found  upon  the  blood  whenever  it  hath 
been  taken  away.  If  then  nothing  mere 
was  requifite  than  to  palliate  fuch  a  com¬ 
plaint,  no  doubt  but  this  evacuation  would 
be  extremely  judicious.  But  when  we 
come  to  enquire  how  we  fh'all  reftore 
health  to  a  confumptive  perfon,  we  mail 
reafon  after  a  different  manner.  And 
that  health  may  be  reftored  I  believe  is 
no  chimaera. 

Every  view  which  wre  have  taken  of 
this  fubjed,  prefen ts  us  with  a  difeafe 
which  depends  on  an  acrimonious  nature 
of  the  animal  fluids.  Mod  of  thofe  fub- 
jects  which  operate  by  way  of  remote 
caufe,  have  this  tendency,  and  the  debi¬ 
lity  of  the  folids,  which  are  incapable  of 
difeuffing  an  inflammation,  naturally  are 
difpofed  to  produce  it.  This  difeafe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  country,  generally  arifes 
from  this  fource.  A  perfon  of  tender  and 
delicate  frame,  after  the  fatigues  and  in¬ 
conveniences  of  arching,  by  which  half 


the  day  almoft  is  engaged,  and  with  all 
that  apxiety  which  a  fondnefs  of  admira¬ 
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tion  will  excite,  goes  into  a  public  room, 
which  is  not  only  heated  by  the  number 
pf  breaths  and  candles,  and  fires  which 
it  contains,  but  is  replete  likewife  with 
poxious  effluvia  of  every  kind.  Hence 
ihe  repairs  frequently  into  cold  damp 
night  air,  and  then  is  obliged  to  fack 
whey,  or  other  warm  liquors,  and  a 
warm  overheated  bed,  to  reftore  again  the 
perlpiration  which  is  obftrudted ;  this  oc- 
cafions  a  perpetual  cooling  and  heating 
of  the  body  by  fits,  and  excites  a  high 
degree  of  animal  exertion  to  fupport  the 
conftitution  in  its  proper  hate — In  time 
this  produces  great  debility,  this  debility 
produces  acrimony,  and  this  acrimony 
produces  inflammation.  Simple  plenitude 
of  the  fluids  then  hath  very  little  to  do 
with  the  orio-in  of  this  difeafe.  Some- 

O 

times,  indeed,  we  find  that  a  fudden  ex- 
pofure  to  cold  will  produce  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  where  no  predifpofing  caufe  hath 
operated  on  the  fyftem  to  produce  acri¬ 
mony.  But  this  difeafe  feldom  terminates 
in  a  confumption.  To  one  of  this  kind, 
we  find  hundreds  I  may  almoft  lay,  in 
whom  it  always  begins  with  a  cold,  that 
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is  accompanied  with  a  fhort  dry  cough, 
which  is  hardly  taken  notice  of  till  it  is  too 
late  to  afford  relief  for  it.  So  much  for  the 
origin  ol  the  difeafe.  But  if  we  purfue  it 
to  that  Aage  in  which  the  whole  confti- 
tution  feems  to  be  affe&ed,  we  fhall  find  ^ 
that  the  fource  of  every  fy  mp  tom  is  a  high 
degree  of  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  and  of 
debility  in  the  folids,  of  the  fyftem  which 
mutually  a£t  upon  each  other  to  produce 
the  mo  ft  direful  effedts — How  then  is 
blood-letting  indicated,  which  we  'have 
alt  along  confidered  as  productive  of 
weaknefs  where  great  plenitude  did  not 
obtain,  and  to  which  only  it  was  accounted 
a  relief. — But  we  have  already  feen  that 
blood-letting  will  be  of  fervice  to  the  ■ 
lungs  which  are  oppreffed  by  too  great  a 
weight  of  fluid,  though  an  univerfal  ple¬ 
nitude  doth  not  obtain,  and  that  it  relieves 
that  laborious  breathing  which  makes  life 


fo  uncomfortable,  and  often  threatens  a 
fuffocation.  We  will  allow  that  bleeding 
does  at  the  time  relieve  this  complaint  j 
but  when  it  returns,  and  return  it  will. 


it  recurs  witii  double  violence,  till  the 
j  iiw  »s  obliged  to  fubmit  to  its  force. 

And 
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And  the  reafon  of  it  is  this — Every  time 
we  bleed,  we  abftradt  fo  much  from  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient ;  by  this  means 
then  the  animal  power  is  not  able  to 
ftruggle  with  the  famulus  which  occa - 
lions  the  fhort  breathing,  but  muft  yield 
to  it  for  want  of  force  to  ftand  againft  it. 
Bleeding  indeed  frees  it  for  the  prefent 

from  this  ftimulus,  which  arofe  from  too 
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much  blood  in  the  lungs;  but  then  as  the 
body  hath  loft  fo  much  more  ftrength,' 
when  the  blood  is  again  repaired,  the  fti¬ 
mulus  of  it  is  much  ftronger  than  it  was 
before,  and  fo  it  goes  on  till  death  clofes 
the  fcene.  There  is  another  inconvenience^ 
too  arifing  from  this  practice,  and  which 
very  much  invalidates  its  ufe.  It  is  this, 
that  as  it  induces  debility,  fo  it  prevents 
all  accefiion  of  ftrength  ;  not  only  the  cir¬ 
culating  organs  lofe  all  their  powers,  but' 
thofe  of  digeftion  like  wife  fuffer  from  a' 
general  debility.  So  that  upon  the  whole 
•we  may  obferve,  that  in  an  iricipient  con- 
fumption  much  bleeding  may  be  preju¬ 
dicial,  and  in  a  confirmed  one  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  productive  of  injury;  it  is  at 
beft  but  a  palliative  remedy;  and  if  can 

‘never 
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never  be  properly  fupported  as  a  means  of 
cure  in  this  diforder,  till  this  maxim  fhall 
obtain  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  that  the 
fafety  of  a  particular  organ  upon  which 
life  may  depend  is  of  more  confequence 
than  the  prefervation  of  the  whole  fyftcm, 
without  which  life  cannot  be  fupported. 
By  attending  to  the  fyftem  in  general,  we 
may  perpetuate  a  very  troublefomcdifeafe ; 
but  by  attending  to  a  particular  organ,  we 
mayhaften  an  event  with  whichfew people 
would  exchange  the  worfc  of  difeafes. 

I  do  not  intend  by  this  abfolutely  to  de¬ 
stroy  bleeding  in  this  difeafe  in  almoft  any 
ftage  of  it.  The  fy mp toms  of  fhort  breathe 
ing  and  cough,  may  be  fo  urgent  as  to  re¬ 
quire  it,  when  every  other  reafon  fhould 
perfuade  us  to  the  contrary.  But  my  ob¬ 
jection  is  to  laying  down  any  general  rules 
about  fuch  an  evacuation,  and  trailing  to 
the  utmoft  ignorance  for  the  execution  of 
it.  Better  were  it  that  fuch  a  practice  fhould 
beabfolutelyprofcribed,  than  thatit  fhould 
be  adopted  as  a  habit,  which  muft  inevi¬ 
tably  deftroy  in  the  end.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  for  patients  under  this  complaint  to 
be  ordered  to  bleed  once  or  twice  in  aweek 

for' 
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for  a  cohfiderable  length  of  time,  and  to 
require  no  other  opinion  but  their  own 
feelings  for  the  propriety  of  it.  This  would 
certainly  be  injudicious  if  the  complaint 
were  merely  inflammatory,  or  proceeded 
from  too  great  plenitude  of  the  fluids,  be- 
caufe  even  infuch  cafes,  the  time  of  bleed¬ 
ing  and  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn,  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  judgment  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  and  this  will  need  no  explanation 
to  any  one  who  confiders  the  manyunfore- 
feen  accidents  upon  which  every  difeafe* 
the  moft  Ample  as  well  as  the  more  com- 
licated  will  depend.  Who  can  guard  again  ft 
the  changes  of  air  which  will  be  felt  even 
in  a  fick  chamber,  though  kept  ever  fo 
clofe  !  Who  can  prevent  the  viciflitudes 
which  will  be  occafioned  in  every  confti-- 
tution  from  thofe  accidents  by  which  a 
fick  man's  mind  is  more  difturbed  than 
that  of  a  perfon  in  health !  But  this  dif- 
eafe  runs  fo  quick  into  a  ftate  of  ulcera¬ 
tion,  that  it  requires  the  greateft  exa&nefs 
to  watch  its  progrefs.  Who  can  do  this- 
for  themfelves,  where  their  fears  may  ag¬ 
gravate,  or  their  good  opinion  of  their  com-. 
pLint  may  conceal  many  fymptoms  to 
which  they  are  ftrangers.  Another  excufe 
.  *  F  may 


maybe  made  for  thofe  who  drink  the  Hot- 
well  waters  for  repeated  bleeding  in  this 
diforder.  The  great  fulnefs  which  the 
quantity  of  water  taken  in  will  occafion. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  will  add  to  the 
volume  of  the  blood,  but  then  it  mufl  add 
to  the  fluidity  of  it  likewife,  and  it  is  much 
more  eligible  to  fuffer  it  to  pafs  through 
the  circulation,  and  be  carried  off  by  fome 
other  evacuation  in  the  fame  date  in  which 
it  was  received,  than  to  be  taken  away  with 
that  pure  fluid  which  is  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence  to  the  ftrength  of  the  confHtutiom 
Befides  the  Hotwell  water  fhould  be  taken 
in  much  f.nalkr  quantity  than  is  ufually 
directed,  its  virtues  by  this  means  would 
be  afcertained  more  clearly,  and  it  would 
continue  in  the  body  a  fuificient  time  to 
produce  every  eftedf  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  it.  If  indeed  the  human 
body  in  this  difeafe  wanted  a  mechanical 
cleaning,*  a  quantity  of  water  might  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe,  and  then  any  other  wa¬ 
ter  would  be  of  the  fame  efficacy  with 
that  at  iotwells.  This  is  not  how¬ 
ever  an  indication  in  this  dileafe,  and  the 

water 

*  Tli  is  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  cafe  of  a  gentleman,  which  I 
have  heard  related,  who  after  drinking  the  Hotwell- water  without# 
fciccefs,  was  cured  by  a  gallon  of  common  water,  drank  every  day. 
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water  fhould  be  given  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  not  to  increafe  the  volume  of  the  blood 
more  than  is  juft,  till  it  has  produced  its 
proper  effedfc,  and  then  it  fhould  be  carried 
off  by  fome  natural  excretion.  I  would 
rather  yield  every  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  this  remedy,  than  qualify  it 
by  an  evacuation  fo  pernicious  as  blood¬ 
letting;  for  fuch  practice  as  this  is  but 
fporting  with  the  conftitution  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  over  which  we  have  no  right  to 
affume  an  authority.  W e  deftroy  with  one 
hand,  the  benefits  we  beftow  with  the 
other,  and  lull  afleep  in  carelefs  fecurity 
the  victims  of  our  deception.  The  only 
apology  we  can  make  for  fuch  a  condudl, 
is,  that  we  keep  the  mind  free  from  dif- 
trefs  and  agitation,  and  the  uncomforta¬ 
ble  thoughts  of  a  dying  man.  But  then 
why  ftiould  we  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from 
his  home,  and  occafion  an  unnecefiary  ex¬ 
pence  when  no  advantage  can  be  expefted 
from  it  ?  Why  fhould  we  not  attempt  a 
method  which  may  be  more  fecure  ? 

It  would  be  unjuft  however  to  hint  at 
fuch  a  method  unlefs  it  were  very  proba¬ 
ble  it  would  fucceed.  Upon  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  examination  than  we  have  given  of 
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this  fubjed,  it  may  be  found  that  no  other 
than  palliative  remedies  can  be  admitted 
in  this  diforder,  and  that  if  that  fhould  be 
the  cafe,  bleeding  bids  the  faireft  to  pro¬ 
cure  eafe  during  the  fhort  remainder  of  ex¬ 
igence,  which  is  allowed  the  patient. 
Were  this  abfolutely  the  fad,  I  would 
willingly  embrace  the  maxim,  and  adopt 
it  as  the  rule  of  my  practice;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  fome  reafons  to  doubt  it ; 
and  thefe  are  derived  not  only  from  a 
careful  refledion,  but  in  fome  meafure 
from  experience  likewife.  An  obftinate 
and  perverfe  woman  was  admitted  as  an 
out-patient  to  the  Briftol  Infirmary,  Jan, 
25,  1768,  the  ftrength  and  fullnefs  of 
her  pulie,  her  fhort-breathing,  dry  hard 
cough,  &c.  feemed  to  indicate  bleeding, 
but  ihe  would  not  fubmit  to  it  upon  any 
account;  cooling  medicines  therefore  were 
ordered,  with  a  lindus  of  fperma-ceti 
to  affuage  the  cough.  Thefe,  however, 
feemed  to  have  but  very  little  effed,  the 
fhortnefs  of  her  breath  increafed,  and  I 
had  great  apprehenfions  of  her  being  fuf- 
focated  for  want  of  relief.  She  ftill  per- 
fified  in  her  refufal  to  be  bled,  and  the 
flate  of  her  pulfe,  and  the  weaknefs  and 

delicacy 
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delicacy  of  her  frame  prohibited  the  ufe 
of  any  medicines  of  a  heating  or  ftimu- 
lating  nature,  and  all  that  I  could  venture 
to  give  was  a  fmall  quantity  occafionally 
of  the  Tinft.  foetid  to  relieve  her  fainting. 
Indeed  about  a  month  after  her  admiffion 
I  attempted  to  give  a  mixture  of  Lac 
Ammoniac  and  Squills,  but  it  heated  her 
too  much,  and  difagreed  with  her  fto- 
mach,  fo  that  I  was  obliged  to  defift  from 
it,  and  return  to  the  faline  mixture  and 
pectoral  medicines  as  belore.  In  this 
way  fhe  has  continued  ever  fince,  and  has 
never  been  bled  more  than  once,  but  has 
perfifted  in  the  other  medicines,  with 
now  and  then  a  blifter  and  a  vomit,  as  (he 
can  bear  them,  and  a  dofe  of  Rhubarb 
when  her  ftomach  is  much  difordered. 
She  has  frequently  afthmatic  fits,  which 
nothing  but  time  will  relieve.  She  has 
as  much  flefh  as  when  fhe  hi  ft  came  to 
the  Houfe,  but  is  very  much  in  an  ema¬ 
ciated  ftate,  and  is  conftantly  fubjed  to 
hectic  fweats,  and  many  otuer  complaints 
attendant  on  a  confumption.  Quei.^, 
Would  frequent  bleeding  have  cured  this 
woman  ?  Has  not  her  ftrength  been  .pre¬ 
fer  ved  by  abftaining  from  it!  This  caie 
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and  bleeding  only,  when  very  urgent 
Symptoms  have  occurred,  have  diffuaded 
me  very  much  from  this  evacuation;  and 
I  truft  more  to  the  neutral  falts,  to  which 
I  frequently  add  the  different  prepuration 
of  antimony ;  and  wherever  the  breath 
will  permit,  I  give  the  cortex,  and  other 
ftrengtheners  of  the  fyftem. 

But  there  is  a  plan  which  hath  not  been 
without  its  advocates  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  and  which  bids  the  faired  pf  doing 
it  radically  of  any  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
might  be  pradifed  much  oftener  than  it 
is.  This  is  by  the  operation  for  the  em¬ 
pyema,  or  opening  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
and  difcharging  the  matter  of  the  abfcefs 
gradually  at  the  aperture.  The  great  ob- 
jedion  to  this  operation  is  the  uncertainty 
of  an  abfcefs  being  formed  in  the  ched,  and 
the  fituation  of  it  when  it  is  formed.  But 
I  cannot  think  thefe  of  any  very  great  con- 
fequence.  If  we  watch  theprogrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  we  may  eafdy  afcertain  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pus,  but  it  is  principally  known 
by  thefe  frequent  fhivering  periodical  fits 
which  are  often  taken  for  an  intermittent 
fever.  Whenever  thefe  occur,  we  may  be 

certain 
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certain  an  abfcefs  is  forming,  which  in 
time  will  burft,  and  if  it  be  difcharged 
into  the  cavity,  muft  foon  deftroy  the  pa¬ 
tient;  and  if  difcharged  upwards,  will  of¬ 
ten  fuffocate  him  before  proper  relief  can 
be  adminiflered.  With  regard  to  the  fitu- 
ation  of  it  likewife,  I  think  we  need  not 
be  at  all  folicitous.  If  a  wound  be  made 
in  any  part  lower  than  where  the  abfcefs 
is  formed,  the  matter  would  not  flow  out 
immediately,  yet  in  proceis  of  time  it 
would  work  its  way  to  that  place  which  is 
continually  fHmulated  by  the  air,  and 
whenever  it  broke,  as  all  fluids  naturally 
tend  to  depending  fituations,  it  would  find 
a  place  at  which  it  would  immediately  be 
difcharged.  Whenever  then  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  an  abfcefs  is  formed,  if  we  find 
we  can  do  nothing  by  exudation,  or  dif- 
charging  the  matter  of  it  by  feme  natural 
excretion,  what  injury  would  it  be  to 
make  an  opening  into  tne  tnorax,  and 
keep  it  conflantly  open  by  means  of  a 
canula,  or  pipe,  made  for  that  purpofe  ? 
The  original  operation  would  be  the  only 
inconvenience  in  this  manoeuvre,  and  that 
is  far  frombeing  painful  or  tedious.  This, 

however,  I  fubmit  to  the  opinion  of  the 
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faculty,  and  fhall  efteem  myfdf  extremely 
happy,  if  by  hinting  at  fuch  afchemelfave 
a  life  which  otherwife  mull:  have  been  loft. 

The  great  advantages  which  attended 
an  operation  of  this  kind  under  my  direc¬ 
tion,  have  perfuaded  me  of  its  utility. 
And  I  only  want  greater  authority  and 
the  landtion  of  wiler  men  to  put  it  often 
in  execution.  In  the  cafe  which  I  refer 
to,  and  which  I  hope  the  ingenious  fur- 
geon  who  performed  it  will  loon  lay  before 
the  public,  there  was  no  evident  fluctuation 
in  the  cheft,  but  the  patient  fpit  a  pint  or 
more  of  matter  in  a  day,  and  was  wafting 
away  with  every  hedtic  fymptonj.  The 
opening  was  made  low  down  upon  the 
cheft,  and  as  the  patient  lay  upon  his  fide, 
nothing  was  evacuated  at  the  wound,  but 
the  moment  he  was  raifed  up  the  purulent 
matter  gulhed  out  in  a  torrent,  and  was 
difcharged  in  a  very  confiderable  quantity. 
The  wound  was  kept  open  by  a  canula, 
and  every  day  a  frefti  difcharge,  lefs  and 
lefs,  was  made  for  about  two  months, 
when  it  entirely  ceafed,  and  by  the  ufe  of 
the  bark  and  a  milk  diet,  the  patient  re¬ 
covered  his  health,  and  was  living  not 
12  months  lince  perfectly  found,  and  free 
from  every  return  of  the  complaint. 
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